MONK                                 CHAP.

signed insisted on withdrawing, for ruin stared them in
the face. Ormonde had received instructions from the
King to negotiate a pacification with the Irish rebels.
In him the army saw their only chance of redress, and in
spite of all the delegates could do they set out their
grievances in a loyal address and sent it to the King.

By the end of January, 1643, Ormonde, strengthened
"by a new commission from Oxford, was able to exclude
Eeynolds and Goodwin from the Council, and after a
few weeks spent in undisguised attempts to suborn the
troops, they sailed for England, just in time to escape
arrest on the royal warrant.

The cavalier had triumphed; but until he had
carried out his instructions to come to terms with the
rebels his victory was useless to the royal cause. The
negotiations went on but slowly. The Anglo-Irish lords
of the Pale were anxious for peace, but the Lords
Justices were careful to obstruct Ormonde's diplomacy
by forcing him into military operations. Their policy
deferred the cessation, but only to make it more in-
evitable. Each expedition left the Government more
exhausted. The scanty resources that remained were
only the more rapidly consumed, and, though with the
singleness of purpose that had marked his conduct
throughout, Monk strained every nerve to do his duty,
no real impression was made upon the rebels.

Very shortly after Ormonde's victory at Boss, Preston
was threatening Ballinakill, twenty miles north of Kil-
kenny, and the garrison was only saved for the time
by Monk clashing out of Dublin with half a regiment
and four troops. Close to the town he met a large
number of rebels, put them to flight, relieved the garrison,o which contempt
